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INTRODUCTION 


This is the story of one of South Africa’s most famous 
men. 

He was born in 1876 and died in 1932. 

He was a very gifted person. 

He could speak eight languages and write in four of them. 
He became the editor of three different newspapers, and 
also wrote articles for many others. 

He was the author of a great political book called Native 
Life in South Africa. 

He was the first black South African to write a novel in 
English and the first to have his translations of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays published in an African language. 
He helped to set up the South African Native National 
Congress, which was to become the African National 
Congress. 

He spent most of his life fighting for the rights of his 
people. 

He travelled widely in both England and the United 
States of America to promote his cause. 

He had many white friends, including cabinet ministers, 
who gave him their support, as did the then British 
Prime Minister, David Lloyd George. 

He was truly, in words which appeared on his tombstone, 
a ‘Servant of Africa’. 


NOTE 


Many thanks to Dr Brian Willan — author of what is 
unlikely to be surpassed as the definitive account of 
Plaatje’s life (Sol Plaatje: A biography, Ravan Press, 
1984) — for having read the typescript of this book, and 
for his invaluable comments and suggestions. 
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Sol T. Plaatje 


Chapter One 


Early Days 


Sol Plaatje is descended from that part of the Barolong (a 
Tswana-speaking people) that settled at Thaba Nchu, in 
the Orange Free State, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. In the group was a man named Selogilwe, 
Plaatje’s great grandfather. One of Selogilwe’s 
grandchildren was called Kushumane, who became 
known as Johannes. Before the age of twenty, Johannes 
married a certain Martha Lokgosi. In 1855 their first son, 
and Sol Plaatje’s eldest brother, Simon, was born. 

It is not certain how the family came by the unusual 
name of ‘Plaatje’. One source has it that an ancestor of 
Plaatje’s was a short and stocky man, which gave him a 
flat-looking appearance. This led to someone’s giving him 
the nickname! of ‘Plaatje’, from the Dutch word ‘plat’ 
meaning ‘flat’. Whether this is true or not, the fact 
remains that the family used the name from then 
onwards. 

Johannes and Martha never seemed to stay in one 
place for long. Often, though, they settled on, or near, a 
mission station. The farm, Doornfontein, on which they 
arrived in 1876, was no exception; it was close to Boshof, 
in the Orange Free State, and was intended to become an 
outpost of the Berlin Mission Society at Pniel, some 80 
kilometres away. It was here that Sol Plaatje was born on 
9 October 1876. He was the family’s sixth child, none of 
them daughters. 

For his baptism, Plaatje was taken to the mission at 
Bethanie, about 160 kilometres to the south of Bloem- 
fontein. This occurred on 14 January 1877. He was given 


the name of Salomo, the German for Solomon, as well as 
a second name, Tshekisho, which in Setswana means 
‘judgment’. His mother chose the name to show that she 
accepted God’s judgment in giving her another boy, 
whereas she had really wanted a girl! 

The Plaatjes did not stay for long at Doornfontein 
before moving to the mission at Pniel, situated on the 
willow-lined banks of the Vaal river. This is where Sol 
Plaatje spent much of his early years. They were to be the 
happiest times of his youth. 

For those days, Plaatje had quite a secure? upbringing. 
While many other black people were struggling to exist, 
the Plaatjes never seemed to be short of money. Johannes 
Plaatje was a farmer, and from the sale of milk, meat and 
vegetables, earned enough to provide his family with a 
comfortable existence. He was also able to afford quite a 
big thatched house. 

It was here that Plaatje’s mother started teaching him 
to speak Setswana, a language he came to love and on 
which he was to spend many hours in the future. 

Meanwhile, apart from their own work, Plaatje’s 
father, Johannes, and brother, Simon, also gave freely of 
their time to the religious side of the mission by, for 
instance, assisting with the church services and with 
Sunday school. 

Not much is known about this period of Plaatje’s life, 
except that once, when the river came down in flood and 
wagons were stuck on either side, he did a roaring trade 
selling milk to those who could not get across until the 
water subsided?®. As the family did not really need the 
money, he generously gave most of it away! 

Midway through the 1880s, Plaatje’s father relocated* 
to Mayakgoro, a place connected to the Pniel Mission, but 
ninety-six kilometres away. Simon, on the other hand, 
decided to stay at Pniel, and was to remain there until his 
death. As Sol Plaatje was a clever little boy, it was agreed 
he should board with his brother so that he could attend 


the Pniel Mission school. This is where he received most 
of the schooling he was ever to have. 


Glossary 


nickname - a name given to someone, usually in fun 
secure - without worries 

subsided - went down 

relocated - moved (to another place) 
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Chapter Two 
school Years 


The school was run by a missionary, Rev. Gothilf Ernst 
Westphal, who had trained in Germany and then been 
sent out to take charge of it. Up to then the school had not 
been doing very well. However, he was soon to change all 
of that. For instance, under his control, the quality of 
education at the school, which fell under the Cape 
Education Department, gradually improved. 

So much so, in fact, that when a departmental official 
came to inspect the school he was suitably impressed by 
what he found. Not only were the pupils neat and well- 
behaved, but also showed a sound understanding of what 
they had been taught. 

It is interesting to note that a number of languages 
were spoken at Pniel in those days. The language of 
learning in the classroom was ‘Cape Dutch’, which later 
became Afrikaans. The pupils, on the other hand, talked 
to one another in their own languages, such as Setswana, 
or Sesotho, and even Herero. The teachers, though, spoke 
mainly German, but sometimes also used English. 
Plaatje soon mastered most of these languages. This 
came in very useful when he later worked as a court 
interpreter and translator. 

Apart from Rev. Westphal, his wife, Elizabeth, also 
took an interest in Plaatje’s education. She taught him to 
enjoy the great English classics! and even gave him 
lessons in singing and how to play one or two musical 
instruments. He never forgot her kindness to him, nor 
ever lost his love for books and music. And he was 


probably always to remain grateful to the school for 
giving him such a good start to life. 

While still a schoolboy, Plaatje would do odd jobs to 
make extra money. One of these was taking care of horses’ 
at the local hotel; another was looking after the sheep of a 
nearby farmer. Then, in the early 1890s, his earnings 
increased with his appointment as a pupil-teacher at the 
school. This meant that he had te teach the younger 
children, while still going on with his own studies. Taken 
together, then, life could not have been better for Plaatije. 

Meanwhile, what had happened to his father, 
Johannes? Well, not unexpectedly, he had once again 
uprooted himself, this time ending up in Ditlarapeng, a 
Barolong farm just inside Bechuanaland Protectorate 
(now Botswana). It was here, possibly on a visit to his 
parents, that Sol Plaatje attended a law case being tried 
by the local chieftain, Chief Montsioa. He found it 
engrossing”, and it was probably about this time that his 
lifelong interest in justice and the law first began. 

Back in Pniel, at the end of 1893, Sol Plaatje completed 
Std III. This was as far as the school went. If he was to 
study further, he would have had to go elsewhere. But his 
father wasn’t prepared to pay for this, so he had no choice 
but to go out to work. 


Glossary 


1. classics - famous books 
2. engrossing - very interesting/holding one’s attention 


Chapter Three 


First Job 


Plaatje’s first job was as a sort of postman or messenger 
for the Kimberley Post Office. Although this might not 
sound very important, the position was nevertheless a 
good one. This is because it was one of the few jobs in the 
Cape Civil Service open to black males. To get the job, 
though, one had to have had some education. Of course, 
Plaatje had no problem with this, having successfully 
completed a number of years at school. 

Others, however, were not as lucky. With little or no 
education, all they could look forward to for the rest of 
their lives was hard, physical labour. In Kimberley, for 
instance, many migrants from further away became 
miners, working for De Beers Consolidated Mines. 

Plaatje stayed on at the Post Office for about five 
years, and seems to have enjoyed the experience. A 
number of things impressed him: one was the efficient! 
way in which the Post Office was run; and the other, the 
fact that there was no obvious discrimination? between 
black and white workers. 

Despite this, however, there was sometimes trouble, 
especially from out-of-work whites, who did not like the 
idea of blacks doing the jobs they felt should be theirs. 
But Plaatje’s boss stood firm and continued to employ 
black men. 

Plaatje’s job required him to deliver letters and 
telegrams to street addresses in the town. Fortunately, he 
seems to have escaped being bitten by houseowner’s dogs, 
as had probably happened to more than one of his 
colleagues?! 


His spare time was mainly spent with friends. Most, 
like him, had a mission school education. Significantly, it 
wasn't long before they became involved in community 
affairs, helping people when they required someone to 
stand up for them and their rights. So, for example, if 
they had a problem at work, it was often Plaatje or his 
friends who assisted them. This was excellent training 
for Plaatje, especially for future years when his 
leadership skills were to be most needed for the good of 
his people. And, as his friends were mostly Christians, 
they believed, as he did, in the value of religion, hard 
work and education. He was never to change his mind 
about the importance of any of these things. 

It should be noted that in those days Kimberley fell 
under the Cape Colony government. Being quite liberal* 
in outlook, it mostly treated all races as equals before the 
law. Thus, like the whites, black men (but neither black 
nor white women!) also had the vote, but only on 
condition that they could fill in a registration form in 
either English or Afrikaans, and owned land to the value 
of £75 or more, or earned more than £50 a year. However, 
only whites were allowed to stand as candidates, so black 
people were never able to represent themselves in 
Parliament. It must be said, though, that many of the 
white MPs did a good job in looking after the interests of 
those black people who had voted for them. 

Unfortunately, the rest of South Africa was not as fair 
as the Cape Colony to its black inhabitants. In the two 
independent Boer Republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, blacks were not allowed to vote and, 
among other things, also had to carry passes. Natal, a 
British colony, was not very much better. 

So, if one leaves the Cape aside, in the rest of the 
country black people had only very few social, political or 
economic rights. To fight against the injustice of this 
system was to become Plaatje’s life’s work. In fact, he came 
to regard it as his duty to do so. 


However, he still had some room left for other inter- 
ests. One of the things he did was to join the South 
Africans Improvement Society, whose aim was to encour- 
age the community to ‘improve’ or better itself. The 
society also organised activities such as debating and 
musical evenings, both of which Plaatje greatly enjoyed. 
Then, too, he did a lot of reading, much of it of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Some of these he was later to translate 
into Setswana. 

This was also a time when he became friends with a 
number of white men and women. Most of these friend- 
ships were to last a lifetime. One was with Henry Burton, 
an advocate, who was to become a cabinet minister. 
Plaatje particularly liked him because both believed that 
the interests of black people, as laid down by the Cape 
constitution, had to be protected at all costs, especially 
against those whites who wanted to get rid of these rights 
altogether. 

Then, in 1896, there was the sad news of Plaatje’s 
father’s death. 

A while later, he fell in love with Elizabeth Lilith 
M’belle. She was the younger sister of Isaiah, a court 
interpreter and good friend of Plaatje’s. Despite some 
family opposition from both sides, mainly because of 
tribal differences (Plaatje being Barolong and Elizabeth a 
Mfengu) the couple were none the less married in 1898. 

The wedding even made the pages of the Kimberley 
newspaper, the Diamond Fields Advertiser. Although 
nasty in tone, the report does at least tell us that Plaatje 
must have looked very smart in his top hat, tailcoat, 
white waistcoat, light-coloured pants and patent leather 
shoes. Some bystanders who saw the bridal couple at the 
railway station started the rumour that the ‘bridegroom’ 
was one of the sons of Lobengula, King of the Matabele. 
This was not as far-fetched® as it might sound for, living 
in Kimberley at this time was the King’s heir, Njubi, who 
was later to marry a girl also of the Mfengu tribe! 


By now, realising that his chances of promotion within 
the Post Office were small, Plaatje decided to look around 
for another job. Being able to speak a number of lan- 
guages, and because of his interest in legal matters, he 
decided to apply for the post of court interpreter in 
Mafeking. Shortly afterwards, Elizabeth fell pregnant, 
and this was an added reason for him to try to earn more 
money. 

Fortunately, his application was successful and he was 
duly appointed as an interpreter by Charles Bell, the civil 
commissioner® and magistrate in Mafeking. 


Glossary 


efficient - working well 

discrimination - treating of one group better than another 
colleagues - fellow workers 

liberal - open-minded 

far-fetched - unbelievable/unlikely 

civil commissioner - one who represents the government 
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Chapter Four 


Mafeking 


Mafeking, the scene of Sol Plaatje’s second permanent 
job, was not nearly as big as Kimberley. It was made up of 
two main parts: the area where the Europeans lived, and 
the other where the Africans, mainly of the Barolong 
tribe, stayed. There were also small communities of 

Mfengu and of Cape ‘Coloureds’. . 

Plaatje soon felt at home with both the Barolong and 
the Mfengu, the tribe to which his wife belonged. She, 
meanwhile, had remained in Pniel, having decided to 
have her baby there before rejoining her husband. 

The first thing Plaatje had to do on arrival was to find 
a place to stay. He was fortunate to be taken into the 
household of Silas Molema, an influential! and well-to- 
do? man. He was a headman of the Barolong, who worked 
tirelessly to uplift his people. 

On 23 November 1898, Elizabeth gave birth to a son. 
His proud parents named him Frederick York St Leger; 
he was later given the nickname of ‘Sainty’! 

Plaatje soon settled into his new job at the magistrate’s 
court. It was hard but enjoyable work. He was also 
fortunate in his boss, Charles Bell, a man he came both to 
like and respect. | 

His main task was to act as a court interpreter. Most of | 
the cases he dealt with involved matters such as 
drunkenness, small-scale thieving and trespassing. But 
he also had other responsibilities. One of these required 
him to be able to type. He soon became good at this, and 
later found his typewriting skills very useful as a 
journalist, a newspaper editor and a writer. 
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Throughout his life, Plaatje was almost always short of 
money. He was, therefore, constantly? looking for ways 
and means of raising as much as possible for personal use 
and for his many projects. Not surprisingly, then, it 
wasn’t long before he decided that he was being under- 
paid! So he applied for an increase, but this was turned 
down. 

Not being one to give up easily, he thought of another 
plan: he would study further, sit for the Cape Civil Ser- 
vice examination and, if successful, would be entitled to a 
better salary and even, perhaps, a job in the High Court. 

However, as bad luck would have it, just as he was 
about to put his plan into action, the Anglo-Boer War 
broke out. 

It was formally declared on 11 October 1899. On the 
one side were the Boer Republics of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, and on the other the might of 
Great Britain. The war was to go on for almost two and a 
half years. 

It was supposed to be a ‘white man’s war’. This was 
not, however, the case, for many black, Indian and 
Coloured people were also drawn into it. Tragically, 
thousands died, including some 20 000 blacks. 

Mafeking itself did not escape the war. 

Even before it broke out, British troops under Colonel 
R.S.S. Baden-Powell had already occupied the town. 


- Once the war actually started, General Piet Cronje and 


his Boer force surrounded the whole of it, that is, both the 
‘white’ section and the Barolong ‘stadt’, as it was known. 

The siege* of Mafeking was to last for 217 days; and, 
during all of that time, Plaatje was trapped within the 
town. 
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Glossary 


influential - very important 

well-to-do - rich/wealthy 

constantly - almost the whole time 

siege - to surround a town by armed forces in order to 
capture it or make it surrender 


Chapter Five 


‘The Boer War Diary 
of Sol T. Plaatje’ 


We have a good idea of what life was like in Mafeking 
during the siege from a diary! kept by Plaatje for most of 
the time it lasted. An interesting fact is that the diary 
was only brought to light seventy years after Plaatje’s 
first entry in it, dated Sunday, 29 October 1899. It was 
published in 1973 as The Boer War Diary of Sol T. Plaatje, 
with the sub-heading of ‘An African at Mafeking’. The 
diary gives an idea of just how good a writer Plaatje had 
already become. 

We must remember that Sol Plaatje, having grown up 
in a British colony, took their side in the war. It is not 
surprising, then, that he should describe the sound of the 
English Maxim cannon’, firing its shells, as music to his 
ears. Nor that he should dismiss the Boers’ Mausers® as 
being completely useless. On one occasion, for instance, 
he records how a bullet struck a prisoner working outside 
the jail. Everyone waited for the man to drop down dead; 
instead the bullet did (i.e. ‘dropped down dead’), not 
harming the prisoner at all! 

What is interesting about the diary is that, despite the 
almost daily threat of death from cannon and bullet fire, 
not only did Sol Plaatje continue to lead a reasonably 
normal life, but also managed to retain a keen sense of 
humour for at least much of the time. 

This is clear from a number of stories that appear in 
the diary. One is about when the Boers packed a railway 
trolley* with dynamite. They lighted the fuse attached to 
the dynamite, and then pushed the trolley downhill 
towards the town. They were hoping it would reach the 
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station, where it would explode and kill many people. 
They then intended to march into Mafeking, claiming to 
have captured it after a brave fight! Instead, the trolley 
exploded harmlessly just past the graveyard, injuring no 
one at all, much to Plaatje’s delight. 

On another day the Boers tried to capture a British 
fort on the top of a small koppie. First, they began by 
shelling® it. Then, under cover of the firing, a number of 
men carefully made their way towards the fort. While 
still at some distance from it, they suddenly started 
shooting, their bullets, no doubt, loudly smacking into its 
sides. Plaatje, meanwhile, watched all of this with the 
greatest interest. In fact, he seems to have quite enjoyed 
it! As he says, he just sat back ‘admiring the whole of the | 
proceedings’, as if it were nothing more than a 
‘performance on a theatre stage’! (The Boer attack, by the 
way, was unsuccessful.) 

But, as the siege wore on, so even Plaatje’s usual good 
humour started to wear thin. On 18 November 1899, for 
example, he complains about the high cost of food, 
especially of meat and bread for himself, and of feed for 
his ‘pony’. Then, on Sunday, 18 February 1900, a slightly 
more desperate® tone creeps into his voice: ‘I have a very 
strong appetite just now when food is very scarce’. Things 
were clearly getting worse. 

Plaatje, though, was in a better position than most. He 
was doing quite a bit of translation work for a number of 
war correspondents’ in the town, and the money he was 
paid did at least cover some of his costs. So, too, did his 
ongoing job as an interpreter in the courts. 

Meanwhile, the Boers continued with their shelling of 
the town. Inevitably, of course, people were either killed 
or injured. Some were known to Plaatje, making it even 
sadder for him. There was, for instance, his good friend, 
the Hon. Captain Marsham who was killed by a bullet 
through the heart; Martha Sidzumo, the young wife of a 
colleague of his, who was blown up by a ‘94-pounder 
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shell’; and a man named Smith whose legs were 
shattered® by a blast, and who was already dead when 
Plaatje got to him. These are but three pictures of the 
suffering and death the siege produced. 

And not even animals escaped the slaughter. For 
instance, there was the death of Plaatje’s much-loved 
horse, Whiskey. He kept it in the Civil Commissioner’s 
stable which, one morning, was ‘smashed’ by a direct hit. 
He reports that when he got there ‘I only saw his 
(Whiskey’s) blood and nothing more of him’. Even Mr 
Bell, the commissioner and magistrate, was moved to say, 
‘poor creature, I was so sorry for him’. 

As time went on, and the siege showed little sign of 
ending, so life became more and more difficult for every- 
one in town, but more so for the black community. This is 
because of the manner in which Baden-Powell was 
treating them. They were given far less food than the 
whites, and when stocks started running low, he 
introduced his very cruel ‘starve-or-leave’ policy for black 
people. This meant that if they decided to stay in town 
they would starve to death, as he would not supply them 
with food. If, on the other hand, they left, they were 
almost certain to be killed by the Boers. Many of those 
who chose to leave, and escaped the bullets of the enemy, 
died of starvation along the road. 

On one occasion even Plaatje became involved in try- 
ing to move about 900 men and women out of Mafeking 
and safely through the Boer siege lines. The intention 
was to get them ‘away from a common enemy, starvation’ 
which would have been their lot? had they remained in 
town. Unfortunately, the plan failed dismally!® and, 
instead of getting out, the crowd was ‘scattered ... in 
every direction’ by Boer fire. 

The siege ended in May 1900. 

Many of the Barolong had not only helped, but also 
died for, the British during the long months of the siege. 
What was later to anger Plaatje was the way in which 
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Baden-Powell downplayed!! their support. In 1903 he 
told the Royal Commission on the war that at first he had 
tried to get the Barolong to defend their ‘stadt’ them- 
selves, but ‘on the first attack on the town they all ran 
away, so we did not rely on them at all’. Plaatje, who 
knew this was completely untrue, hit back with these 
words: ‘Here we have a man ... coolly and deliberately 
lying about what had actually napoenee 

After Mafeking it was, of course, Baden-Powell eit 
started the Boy Scout movement. 


Glossary 


1.- diary - a book in which a person writes what happens to 
him (usually) every day 

Maxim cannon - a particular make of gun on wheels 

Mausers - German-made, hand-held guns 

trolley - a small wagon that runs on rails 

shelling - firing at something with cannon shells 

desperate - very worrying 

correspondents - newspaper reporters 

shattered - almost completely destroyed/broken 

lot - fate, i.e. what would have happened to them 

0. dismally - very badly 

1. downplayed - to say that something was not as important 
as it really was 


bef FOO get Oo ON er COubS 
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Chapter Six 


After the Siege 


A major problem facing court officials at this point was 
the large number of uncompleted cases that had piled up 
during the siege. To get these out of the way as quickly as 
possible meant an overload of work for all concerned, 
including Plaatje. Because of this, he was probably right 
in claiming that he should be paid more than his present 
salary of £96 a year. So, he applied for an increase and, 
with the support of Charles Bell, was granted an 
additional £12 per annum. 

Always determined to make progress, Plaatje again 
decided to enter for the Cape Civil Service examination. 
This meant a trip to Cape Town where he wrote two 
subjects, Dutch and Typewriting, and came first in both! 
However, when the results were officially released, his 
name was not at the top of the lists, making it look as if 
he had not come first. Despite his protests, nothing was 
done to put the matter right. 

Once back in Mafeking, Plaatje continued with his 
duties despite being ill with an attack of malaria. These 
included interpreting, sometimes even on behalf of Dutch 
farmers appearing in court on charges of having been re- 
bels during the siege, Translation work and dealing with 
claims resulting from the siege also occupied his time. 

On a more personal note Plaatje, too, applied for 
compensation!. He said that cattle belonging to the 
army’s transport division had destroyed the plants in his 
garden. Unluckily for him, he lost his case! 

The presence of British soldiers in Mafeking was also 
causing trouble. This is because some of them were ill- 
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treating the inhabitants of the ‘stadt’. Many came to 
Plaatje for advice on what action they should take 
against the soldiers and about other matters of concern. 
With his knowledge of the law, he was able to tell them 
what to do. However, as he was still working for the Cape 
Civil Service, this could have led to a conflict of interests. 
This, in turn, could have landed him in hot water?, for his 
job did not allow him to take sides in matters of this kind. 
On the other hand, he might only have given it a passing 
thought, for he was always more concerned with the 
interests of the community than with his own. 

A few months after the birth of his second child, a son 
named Richard, in September 1901, Plaatje felt he 
needed a career change. Fortune must have smiled on . 
him, for it wasn’t long before the chance came to strike 
out in a new direction. 

Silas Molema, the man with whom Plaatje had stayed 
when he first came to Mafeking, had recently taken 
control of a newspaper called Koranta ea Becoana. It was 
produced in Setswana and was designed to keep Tswana- 
speakers informed about news of interest to them. To 
start with, it was probably edited in secret by Plaatje. 
However, after his resignation from the Cape Civil 
Service in March 1902, he was openly able to take over 
the editorship. 

Plaatje saw to it that he left on friendly terms with his 
former employers. This was a good move for, once he 
became a newspaperman, he would need them as a 
source for top-level information, as well as fOr comment 
on matters of importance. 

And so, after eight years of service in the Cape 
government, the CO eee a ely Plaatje now set out 
on a new career path. 

Meanwhile, in May 1902, the Anglo-Boer War finally 
ended with the signing of the Treaty of Vereeniging 
between Britain, and the Boer Republics of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. The treaty largely ignored 
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the black population, for it was quite obvious that the 
main concern was with bringing English and Afrikaans 
speakers closer together. The result was that the needs of 
blacks and their political ambitions were pushed to one’ 
side. 

The hope of launching Koranta ea Becoana at this 
point was held up by a number of hitches?. The main one 
was that delivery of the printing plant Silas Molema had 
ordered had been unexpectedly held up. Thus, instead of 
immediate publication, the first edition of the newspaper 
only appeared about four months later. 

For Plaatje, a small but welcome break from his 

troubles was the concert given in mid-1902 by the 
Mafeking Philharmonic Society*, which he had been 
responsible for setting up. Although the Mafeking Mail 
reported that the evening had been a great success, it 
nevertheless still went on to criticise Plaatje’s singing, 
calling it ‘shockingly flat’. This seems to show that, 
despite his usually being quite a good performer, on this 
occasion he must have had an off day! 

Then, at the beginning of August 1902, with its long- 
awaited printing presses in place Koranta ea Becoana at 
last hit the streets®. 


Glossary 


compensation - to make up for what someone has lost 
in hot water - to get into trouble 

hitches - problems/difficulties 

Philharmonic Society - a music organisation/club 

hit the streets - made its appearance/started selling 
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Chapter Seven 


kKoranta ea BeCOoana 


During the siege of Mafeking, Plaatje had worked for a 
handful of war correspondents based in the town. One of 
them was Vere Stent, who was later to become the editor 
of the Pretoria News. When he heard that Plaatje was to 
edit Koranta ea Becoana, he had this advice for his old 
friend: ‘Steer clear of race hatred’. Good advice, certainly, 
but Plaatje did not need it, for throughout his life, and on 
more than one occasion in the pages of his newspaper, he 
preached the doctrine of equality for all, regardless of 
race, colour or gender. He also expected nothing less in 
the workplace. Although there must have been times he 
was tempted to do so, Plaatje at no point in his life ever 
thought differently. 

Molema and Plaatje decided to run the business side of 
their newspaper under the name of the Bechuana Print- 
ing Works. The plant was formally opened at its premises 
in Main Street, Mafeking, on the morning of 16 August 
1902, by the new magistrate and civil commissioner, E. 
Graham Greene. 

It had a small staff of only four people, was brought out 
once a week, contained articles in both English and 
Setswana, and sold for three pennies. Almost from the 
word go it carried not only local but also world news. The 
paper started off well enough: there was an increase in 
circulation!, and even sales as far afield as Bloemfontein 
and Johannesburg. 

What sort of editor was Plaatje? Well, given his great 
interest in public affairs, it is unsurprising that much of 
his journalism was concerned with social and political 
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reform. Nor that he should use his pen with the skill of a 
swordsman in attacking injustice wherever he found it. 

An example is when, as early as 1902, some whites 
wanted Bechuanaland and the district of Mafeking to 
become a part of the Transvaal. This would have meant 
that many black people could lose the privileges? they 
enjoyed under the Cape Constitution. So, using Koranta 
ea Becoana, Plaatje strongly attacked the idea, as did 
many others, and all were highly pleased when they 
eventually won the battle. This was but one success; 
however, he was not always as lucky. 

In 1903, for instance, Joseph Chamberlain, the high- 
ranking? British Colonial Secretary, visited Mafeking. 
The Barolong were determined to get certain promises 
from him. One was that there would be no interference 
with their rights; another, that the British would make 
up for the losses they had suffered in the siege. 
Chamberlain guaranteed the first, and said he would see 
what he could do about the second. Ail that came of this 
was a deafening silence*. This made Plaatje so fed up 
that more than once he angrily raised the issues in his 
newspaper. Even this led nowhere. 

Finally, having lost all patience, Plaatje and a small 
elected committee went to Cape Town to present their 
case. Again, nothing came of it. For Plaatje, however, the 
trip was not wasted for from it he learned the important 
lesson of how to deal with government officials. 

In December 1903, Elizabeth gave birth to their third 
child, a daughter they named Olive, after Olive Schreiner, 
the famous novelist. Her husband was Samuel Cron- 
wright-Schreiner, a firm defender of the rights of blacks 
and a friend of Plaatje’s from his Kimberley days. Olive 
was to become Sol Plaatje’s great pride and joy”. 

It was now that Plaatje was able to set aside a little 
more time than usual for his family. But this was not to 
last, for over the next twenty years or so, he was to be the 
absentee father and husband, spending weeks, months 
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and even years at a time away from home. It is quite 
understandable then, that his wife once rather sadly said 
that the only time she ever saw her husband was when he 
was sick in bed! However, no matter where his travels 
took him, his thoughts were never far from Elizabeth and 
the children. Meanwhile, Sainty was doing well at school, 
except for mathematics! Richard, on the other hand, had 
been sent to relatives at Bethanie, as the dry weather of 
Mafeking affected his health. 

An interest of Plaatje’s at this stage was the ortho- 
graphy, or spelling, of words in Setswana. In those days, 
there was no single, standardised® form in which they 
should be written. Not unusually, Plaatje had his own 
firmly held views on the matter. Years later he was to 
spend long hours in trying to convince others that his 
ideas were correct and that they should be officially 
accepted. Unfortunately, most people remained un- 
convinced! 

But there were now more urgent matters facing 
Plaatje. One was the increasing enmity of the English 
press, not only to the line he was taking in his newspaper, 
but also to black people in general. Even more worrying 
was that Koranta ea Becoana was starting to lose money. 
And, on the political front, things could not have been 
worse, for it was becoming increasingly clear that both 
the Boers and the English, enemies before but now more 
or less friends again, were determined to bring about one 
unified country, by joining together the four ‘colonies’ of 
the Cape, Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal. If this 
proposal became a reality, it was almost certain that the 
majority of blacks would come off second best. 

Alarm bells’ started ringing loudly. Immediate and 
strong action was needed. This was provided by a number 
of extremely worried representatives who gathered in 
Bloemfontein in March 1909 to discuss the matter. It 
became known as ‘The South African Native Convention’. 
During its meetings, the decision was taken to send a 
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delegation® to London to obtain a promise from the 
British government that both blacks and whites would be 
treated as equals should a union be formed. At a second 
meeting a year later, Plaatje was elected onto the Con- 
vention’s committee. However, despite its opposition to 
the measure, the Convention was not able to stop the 
formation of the ‘Union of South Africa’ in 1910. 

Even before these events Plaatje continued to be 
troubled by personal problems. The first was that 
Koranta ea Becoana was becoming an increasingly 
greater cause for concern. And, even with additional 
money being supplied by Silas Molema, as well as the 
introduction of other desperate measures, the paper only 
just managed to keep going from 1907 onwards, finally 
coming to an end in 1909. Another major worry was that 
Plaatje had run up a lot of debts, most of which he was 
unable to pay. 

With the closing down of the newspaper, the only job 
Plaatje could get to support himself and his family was by 
recruiting? local men to work as labourers on coal mines, 
most of which were in the Transvaal. But even this did 
not last. 

Then, in 1910, the year of Union, he shook the dust of 
Mafeking off his feet and returned to Kimberley - and the 
editorship of another newspaper, Tsala ea Becoana. 


Glossary 


circulation - the number of copies of a newspaper that are 
sold 

privileges - rights 

high-ranking - having a very important or senior position 

deafening silence - a silence that could almost be heard 

pride and joy - someone of whom one is very proud 

standardised - the only acceptable way/form 

alarm bells - warning signs of some kind of danger 

delegation - a group of people elected to do a job 

recruiting - getting new workers 
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Chapter Eight 
Kimberley 


The next four years that Plaatje was to spend in 
Kimberley (from 1910-1914) saw a number of great 
changes, not only in his professional and private lives, 
but also in the affairs of the country. 

The financial backers! of Tsala ea Becoana had various 
reasons for starting it. One of its functions was probably 
to keep up the attack against the almost total absence of 
black interest in the new government. Plaatje, though, 
still believed that the more liberal views of the Cape 
would continue and eventually extend to the rest of the 
country. He was to be proved badly wrong. 

The newspaper started publication in June 1910. It 
consisted of four pages in both English and Setswana. An 
important feature was the reports by Plaatje of his 
meetings with top-level government officials, many of 
whose doors remained open to him. This clearly illus- 
trates the high regard in which he and his opinions were 
held. 

Not surprisingly, Tsala ea Becoana was almost always 
short of funds; so much so, that Plaatje had his hands full 
in trying to keep it going. Despite his best efforts, it 
closed in the second week of June 1912. Never one to be 
kept down for long, Plaatje bounced back a few months 
later with a brand new paper, Tsala ea Batho, meaning 
‘Friend of the People’. It was located in Shannon Street, 
Kimberley, and opened its printing office on 7 September 
1912, which was also the day that Plaatje’s third son was 
born. Quite suitably, he was named after the famous 
German inventor of printing, Johann Gutenberg! 
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In addition to the two languages his previous papers 
covered, Tsala ea Batho also included material in Sepedi. 
This had the positive effect of increasing its number of 
readers. And, as its circulation grew - to almost 4 000 an 
edition by the end of 1913 - so too did its influence on 
what people thought. Even one of Plaatje’s editorial 
articles was once read out in Parliament itself. By this 
time he had also become well known and respected by 
many whites through the columns? he quite often pro- 
duced for the Pretoria News. These occasionally appeared 
in other newspapers as well. 

At this point Plaatje was almost torn in half, his one 
part busy with political matters and the other with 
editing the paper. Unfortunately, as it continued to grow 
in strength so, too, did its debts, a situation not un- 
familiar to him! Towards the middle of 1914, as we shall 
see, Plaatje set sail for England as part of a deputation to 
the British government. He desperately hoped the paper 
would continue to publish in his absence. However, this 
did not prove to be possible, resulting in its doors being 
shut in 1915. In the years that followed Plaatje tried his 
best to start it up again, but never succeeded in doing so. 

With his mind and time given over to many different 
things, it was his family that again suffered. Even when 
he was not travelling, he worked close on eighteen hours 
a day, putting the other six aside for sleep. By now 
Plaatje and Elizabeth had six children. Apart from those 
already mentioned, there was also Violet, born in 1907, 
and Halley, named after Halley’s Comet? which had 
streaked across the skies in 1910, when he was born! 
During the Christmas of 1912, the three-month-old 
Johann Gutenberg developed whooping cough. Its ill 
effects carried on for the whole of the next year. He never 
fully recovered, and died in January 1914, barely sixteen 
months old. His death shocked his father so badly that he 
said it had left an emptiness in the family’s ‘domestic 
circle’ that could never again be filled. 
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In September 1910 the first general election of the new 
Union of South Africa took place. It was won by the South 
African Party under the leadership of General Louis 
Botha, a noted figure in the Anglo-Boer War. Plaatje was 
overjoyed at the announcement that his old friend, 
Advocate Henry Burton, was to serve in the Cabinet as 
the Minister of Native Affairs. He was convinced that 
Burton would look after the interests of the black popu- 
lation throughout the country. His appointment also gave 
Plaatje direct access* to other important people in the 
government. But it didn’t take long before the more 
liberal-minded members of parliament started losing 
some of their influence. This is because Afrikaner nation- 
alism was rapidly gaining in strength. Regrettably, jobs 
once occupied by blacks were now being given to whites, 
particularly in the civil service and on the mines. Most 
black people were understandably unhappy with this and 
deeply concerned about the future. 

Anxious about the way in which blacks were being 
discriminated against, the South African Native National 
Congress (SANNC), later to become the African National 
Congress, was established in January 1912. Plaatje 
didn’t like its name, wanting something a little different, 
perhaps even a ‘native name’. But his objections were 
overruled, mainly by the Transvaal members, with whom 
he was later again to argue on more than one occasion. 

At its first meeting, congress elected John Dube to the 
position of president. He was the respected editor of 
Illanga lase Natal, a mainly Zulu newspaper, and also 
the headmaster of a school. The post of general corres- 
pondence secretary went to Sol Plaatje. It was a good 
choice for a number of reasons: he had important political 
connections, a lot of experience in legal and other mat- 
ters, and could speak a number of African languages. 

Bad news for Plaatje in 1912 was the appointment of 
General J.B. Hertzog as Minister of Native Affairs in 
place of Advocate Henry Burton. The former was deter- 
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mined to introduce a ‘native policy’ for the whole country. 
One of his chief aims was to create cheap labour for both 
the agricultural and mining industries. To achieve this he 
had to take certain rights away from black people. The 
result was the Natives’ Land Bill, which was later passed 
into law as the Natives’ Land Act of 1913. As will become 
clear, it was this Act which was to determine much of 
Plaatje’s future and take up many of his waking hours. 
Without it, his life might well have branched off in a 
different direction. 

Quite simply, the Act was responsible for separating 
the country into two parts, one for whites and the other 
for blacks. Had the land been equally divided between 
them, that would have been one thing, but instead whites 
were given far more than blacks. This meant that many 
black people, in order to live, were forced to become 
nothing more than labourers on white-owned farms and 
on the mines, as well as elsewhere. Plaatje was now 
bitter® that the English had not protected the rights of 
blacks as far back as Union, especially in the light of 
African support during the Anglo-Boer War. The only way 
that seemed open to SANNC was to send a committee to 
England to obtain British help in overturning the 
Natives’ Land Act. 

Meanwhile, Plaatje decided to travel through different 
parts of the country to see what effect it was having on 
his people. It was to be a heart-rending® experience. 
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Glossary 


financial backers - those who put up the money to start 
something (in this case, a newspaper) 
columns - newspaper articles 
Halley’s Comet - a comet is an object that looks like a star 
and moves round the sun; it was named 
after Edmund Halley who first saw it in 
1682 


access - the right to approach 


bitter - sad and angry 


. heart-rending - very sad 


Chapter Nine 


‘Native Life in 
south Africa’ 


Although small in size (he was only about one and a half 
metres tall) Plaatje proved to be as energetic! as ever for, 
from the beginning of July 1913, and for a number of 
months thereafter, he toured through parts of the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State and the Cape, to observe at 
first hand the impact of the Act, mainly on the rural 
community. An amazing fact is that he undertook most of 
the journey on a bicycle! 

He set out on his mission? by an early morning train 
from Kimberley, arriving at midday in Bloemhof, his port 
of call? in the Transvaal. His first encounter with the 
damaging effects of the Act was a story he was told of an 
incident in the town a week before. A black family, which 
had been chased off the land they occupied, were offered 
jobs by a white farmer. He was prepared to pay the adults 
a total wage of just over £2 a month. Each child would 
also receive a small amount. But there were conditions: 
the man had to hand over his cattle to the farmer and, 
when required, would have to leave his family on the 
farm and travel with his own wagon and oxen in search of 
work. Furthermore, any money he earned would belong 
to the farmer, not to him. The family turned down the 
offer and moved on in ‘search of better employment. But 
nothing came their way and, after losing most of their 
stock to starvation and the icy winter weather, were 
forced to return to Bloemhof. Once a proud, self- 
supporting farmer, the only job this man could get was as 
a lowly diamond digger on the Vaal river diggings. 
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The next morning Plaatje crossed over into the Orange 
Free State, arriving in the vicinity of Doornfontein, the 
farm on which he had been born thirty-six years before. 
What hurt him most was the.fact that even if he could 
afford it, he would not be allowed to buy his place of birth, 
for blacks were now forbidden by law from purchasing 
land in white areas. 

That night a bitingly cold wind blew. Huddled* outside 
were shivering groups of men, women and children, once 
tenants on farms but now without shelter and deprived of 
an income®. Plaatje’s heart bled for them. 

As it did, too, for a family by the name of Kgobadi. They 
had been evicted from the land on which they lived by its 
owner for refusing to give him their stock. Husband, wife 
and children had no choice but to trek into the unknown. 
Along the way Mrs Kgobadi’s baby became ill. It died the 
night before Plaatje met up with them. Their immediate 
problem was what to do with the body of their child. It had 
to be buried. But where? At the side of the road? Or in the 
farmer’s lands next to it? Plaatje takes up the story: | 

‘This young wandering family decided to dig a grave 
under cover of darkness of that night, when no one was 
looking, and in that crude manner the dead child was 
interred® - and interred amid fear and trembling, as 
well as the throbs of a torturing anguish, in a stolen 
grave, lest the proprietor of the spot, or any of his 
servants, should surprise them in the act.’ 

This upset Plaatje so much that he was unable to sleep 
that night. 

And as he cycled on, past places like Hoopstad, 
Potchefstroom, Vereeniging, towards Johannesburg, so 
he came across equally sad stories about ‘these victims of 
an Act of Parliament’. Even animals started to suffer as 
much as their owners, causing Plaatje to say that ‘until 
we saw those emaciated’ animals, it had never so forcibly 
occurred to us that it is as bad to be a black man’s animal 
as it is to be a black man in South Africa’. 
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But there were pinpricks of light®, most notably from 
one or two wives of white farmers. There was one story in 
particular that pleased Plaatje no end. It was told to him 
in July 1913 by a farm worker known as ‘old Gert’ about a 
certain Mrs V, the proprietress? of a farm called 
Dashfontein. On being informed about the new law, her 
husband had called all their black tenants together and 
told them that, according to it, he had no other choice but 
to give them ‘ten days to decide whether they would 
become his servants or leave the farm’. When Mrs V 
heard about this she was very angry and told her hus- 
band that under no circumstances would she allow it to 
happen. Once again, all of the farm workers were brought 
together by the farmer, but this time were informed, 
between puffs on his pipe, that his wife ‘says we must not 
obey this law: she even says, if it comes to physical 
ejectment!°, or if they take me to prison, she is prepared 
to go to Pretoria in person and interview General Botha’. 
Sadly, such acts of courage were few and far between. 

Plaatje was later to put all of these and other stories 
(together with clever political and historical comment) 
into an important book called Native Life in South Africa. 
It is today regarded as a classic of its kind. 


Glossary 


1. energetic - very strong and active 

2. mission - journey made for a purpose 

3. port of call - place to which one wants to go 

4. huddled - sitting close to one another for warmth 

5. deprived of an income - not being able to earn a living 
6. interred - buried 

7. emaciated - very thin 

8. pinpricks of light - little bits of goodness/hope 

9. proprietress - female owner 

10. ejectment - being forced to leave 
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Chapter Ten 


England 


On 17 May 1914 Plaatje set sail for England. The 
suffering and hardship he had witnessed during his 
recent fact-finding mission through the South African 
countryside made him more determined than ever to 
obtain British aid in getting the Natives’ Land Act 
overthrown. With him on board were T.M. Mapikela and 
Saul Msane. They were three of a five-man delegation 
elected by the South African Native National Congress to 
try to get the British government to support their cause. 
The other two members were Dr Rubusana and John 
Dube, President of Congress and leader of the team, both 
of whom had left on the previous day. Last minute efforts 
to persuade them not to go ahead with their plans were 
made by Prime Minister Louis Botha, and the Governor- 
General of South Africa, Lord Gladstone, but these 
proved fruitless. In fact, it made the delegates ever more 
determined to go, and even to appeal to the King, if needs 
be! It was also Plaatje’s private intention to try to raise 
money for his troubled newspaper, Tsala ea Batho. 

Never one to sit back and relax, Plaatje hoped to use 
his time profitably! during the voyage to write Native Life 
in South Africa, and, once completed, to get it published in 
England. The seasickness he feared, never happened, 
and, after a brief stop at the Canary Islands, and weath- 
ering a storm when only days out from England, they 
eventually docked? at Plymouth. Plaatje thought that this 
was the start of about a five month visit; but his calcula- 
tions were way out, for it would be close on three years be- 
fore he was again to set foot on South African soil. 
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London proved to be an eye-opener. It was boiling hot 
and packed with more people, traffic and policemen than 
he had ever seen before in any one place. He had been 
booked to stay at Buckingham Hotel. However, he soon 
changed it for another address, as his friends, no doubt 
suitably impressed, kept confusing it with Buckingham 
Palace, the King’s residence?! 

One man who had promised to help the delegation was 
John Harris, the secretary of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. From the word go, 
however, he proved to be a disappointment to Plaatje. 
Although a meeting had been arranged with Lord 
Harcourt, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Plaatje 
was puzzled by Harris’s insistence that no interviews 
should be given to the press until after they had seen 
him. Having been a newspaper editor, he understood the 
importance of public interest and so was unhappy with 
the idea. 

In any event, in June 1914, the discussion with Lord 
Harcourt at last took place. He proved to be most unhelp- 
ful. He took ‘no notes’ and asked ‘no questions’ during the 
meeting, and at the end of it said that, in his opinion, 
General Louis Botha was doing a good job and for that 
reason he was not prepared to interfere in matters 
concerning the Union. 

At this point Harris agreed that the delegates should 
at last start to publicise their cause. They immediately 
sprang into action: letters were sent off to newspapers, 
meetings were held, pamphlets* were printed and hand- 
ed out, but to no avail, for even Parliament refused to do 
anything about their grievances?. 

By this time John Dube had had enough and returned 
to South Africa, promising to obtain financial assistance 
not only for those still in London but also for their 
families who had remained behind. To complicate® 
matters, on 4 August 1914, England declared war on 
Germany, resulting in the first world war. Prompted by 
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SANNC, Rubusana, Msane and Mapikela decided to 
return home. This they did in September, having had to 
borrow money for their passage from the London Mis- 
sionary Society on terms unacceptable to Plaatje. He, 
needless to say, stayed on, not prepared to turn his back 
on unfinished business. This led to his becoming even 
more involved than before in speaking to, and meeting 
with, groups in sympathy with his aims. 

All of this, of course, cost money and not for the first 
time Plaatje found himself short of funds. Added to this, 
was the damp weather which caused him to suffer from 
one cold after another. Fortunately, however, the land- 
lady where he was staying seemed to like him and even to 
have looked after him during his illnesses. She also never 
threatened to evict him when he was unable to pay his 
monthly rental. 

But he persisted,’ and was helped by a small income 
from writing for a certain English magazine. He also won 
the assistance of some important women like Mrs Geor- 
giana Solomon, whose nephew was William Solomon, a 
Cape Judge with liberal views. There were others, all of 
whom either had an interest in, or connections with, 
South Africa. What mainly brought them together was 
their hatred of the Natives’ Land Act. 

Meanwhile, Plaatje continued to work on Native Life in 
South Africa. Although he completed it in the English 
spring of 1915, it was only a year later, after a number of 
setbacks, that the book was published. He also completed 
other works while in England: one was a volume of 
Tswana proverbs with their English equivalents; another, 
produced with the internationally famous English 
scholar, Daniel Jones, dealt with the spelling and 
pronounciation of words in Setswana. It was called A 
Sechuana Reader in International Phonetic Orthography 
(with English translations). Then, too, his continuing 
interest in Shakespeare was rewarded by his being 
invited to write an essay for a book put together by 
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Professor I. Goilancz, entitled Book of Homage to 
Shakespeare. Plaatje named his contribution quite 
simply ‘A South African Homage’. 

Before he returned home in 1917, a number of good 
and bad events took place. Most distressing was the fact 
that his paper, Tsala ea Batho, had come to an end 
because of lack of funding. Almost equally upsetting was 
John Harris’s public backing of the Natives’ Land Act, 
which resulted in Plaatje’s breaking with him. Good news 
was the strengthening of his ties with a movement called 
the Brotherhood. Its purpose, as a religious organisation, 
was to spread the Christian faith; however, it also worked 
hard to help oppressed peoples whenever and wherever it 
could. Plaatje valued the support of this group and its 
promise to help him in the work he was doing. 

Plaatje used his time on board ship to translate 
Shakespeare’s play, Julius Caesar, into Setswana. But, 
no sooner had he reached home, than he was confronted® 
with the news of another Bill before Parliament, this one 
as bad as the Land Act before it. 


Glossary 


profitably - usefully 
docked - (a ship) arriving and tying up in a harbour 
_ residence - a place where a person lives 
pamphlets - sheets of paper giving some kind of 
information 
grievances - complaints, especially about unfair treatment 
complicate - to make even more difficult 
persisted - kept on (even in the face of difficulties) 
confronted - to be faced with 
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Chapter Eleven 


Back Home 


The Native Administration Bill proposed that the country 
should be divided into white and black areas, with each 
being administered separately, and each with its own 
justice system. This could mean that blacks would lose 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court in a last bid! for 
justice. Plaatje found this very depressing. 

There were other problems awaiting him on his arrival 
home in Kimberley. Although Elizabeth had been assisted 
during his absence - mainly by family - this had not been 
enough to enable her and their children to live in even 
moderate comfort. What particularly annoyed Plaatje 
was that SANNC had paid nothing towards her upkeep. 
Then, too, he was saddled? with borrowings, partly made 
to pay for his stay in England and partly to try to prevent 
the collapse of Tsala ea Batho. Fortunately, Elizabeth had 
been clever enough to rescue the newspaper’s printing 
plant and some office furniture, by storing them in her 
house before Plaatje’s creditors? could get to them! 

However, there was an upside to his return: he was 
praised for his ‘fearless’ defence of the black community 
and its rights, both overseas and in the pages of the 
increasingly influential Native Life in South Africa. 

He continued to attack the Native Administration Bill, 
reserving“ his harshest® criticism of it for his opening 
address to the fifth Congress of SANNC held in Bloem- 
fontein in May 1917. However, a cause for concern was 
that cracks were beginning to show in the organisation. 
This led to John Dube’s resignation as President. He was 
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succeeded by S.M. Makgatho, with Plaatje filling the 
position of senior Vice-President. 

Then, during the last months of 1917, he once more 
undertook a journey of observation through various 
country districts. He was horrified at the suffering he 
came across, clearly the result of the way in which the 
country was being mismanaged®. Before this, while in 
Johannesburg, he had been arrested by the police. In a 
letter to a friend he bitterly complained about having 
been ‘charged with infringing’ half a dozen multifarious® 
regulations by which natives are surrounded in this 
country’. He was released on bail of £5. He immediately 
set to work on preparing an ‘elaborate defence’. Much to 
his annoyance”, the State withdrew its case against him! 

On his return to Kimberley, he decided to press 
ahead! with an idea he had recently been thinking 
about. This was to start a local division of the Brother- 
hood, the religious movement with which he had had 
some contact while in England. He clearly recognised the 
value of being linked to such a powerful overseas body, 
especially because it had the means to assist with the 
upliftment of his people. One of the first things he did 
was to look for suitable premises!! for the organisation. 
Luckily, De Beers, the mining company, had an old tram 
shed they were busy taking down. So, although not 
expecting too much, Plaatje approached them and asked 
if they would consider donating it to the Brotherhood 
movement. They agreed to do so and in July 1918 the 
‘Diamond Fields Men’s Own Brotherhood’, with Plaatje 
as President, was started. When the ‘shed’ was officially 
opened, many important people of all races attended, 
including Lord Buxton, the Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa. The ceremony itself was a great 
success, much to Plaatije’s joy. 

But, at this point, things weren’t going too well with 
the Plaatje family, faced as they were with various 
crises!2. One was that St Leger (‘Sainty’), now studying 
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at Lovedale College, had joined in a violent disturbance? 


by students. For this he could have been told to leave but, 
fortunately, nothing came of.this and, in the BN was 
allowed to stay. 

More seriously, in 1918 a flu epidemic!4 aprana 
throughout the world. Many people died. Plaatje and his 
daughter, Olive, both caught it, with serious results: he 
was left with a weakened heart and she with a form of 
rheumatism. The doctors suggested that Plaatje should 
accompany her to Aliwal North, famous for its medicinal 
hot springs. However, when they got there, they were 
turned away, as only whites were allowed entry. This was 
a nasty shock to Plaatje, for it showed only too well the 
extent to which the new government had succeeded in 
driving the races apart, and in reducing black people to 
the level of second-class citizens. 

Then, in November 1918, the first world war ended. 
Plaatje hoped that the British would now have more time 
to turn their attention to the plight! of the African 
population in South Africa. The idea of sending another 
delegation to London was strongly advised by some 
members of SANNC. Its task would be to convince the 
English that South Africa should again be placed under 
the control of Britain, especially as the majority of the 
population were unhappy with the largely anti-black 
government of Louis Botha. 

To start with, Plaatje was not keen on going, remem- 
bering only too well the last time, which had left him 
struggling financially. In the end, however, he gave in 
and, after many delays, eventually departed from the 
shores of Cape Town in June 1919. This time he was to be 
away for five years. 
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Glossary 


bid - attempt to get 

saddled (with) - to place a problem on/troubled by 
creditors - those to whom one owes money 
reserving - keeping back 

harshest - most serious and severe 

mismanaged - badly controlled 

infringing - breaking (the law) 

multifarious ’- many and different 

annoyance - anger 


. press ahead - to go on with 

. premises - a building as a place for meetings 

. crises - difficulties/problems 

. disturbance - action causing trouble 

. epidemic - a disease that breaks out and spreads 
. plight - a situation of hardship 
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Chapter Twelve 


England Again 


Plaatje docked in London at least happy! in the know- 
ledge that Elizabeth would be taken care of during his 
absence, for he had been given the promise by Congress 
that they would pay her £6 a month until his return. 

The three delegates who had set out a few months in 
advance - Richard Thema, Levi Mvabaza and Henry 
Ngcayiya - had done some good work before Plaatje’s 
arrival. One of the things they achieved was to arrange 
for a meeting with Leo Amery, the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Unfortunately, it had not gone off 
well, for Amery had merely adopted the attitude? that 
there was nothing he could do to help them, as the Union 
was now a self-governing territory. 

One of the first things Plaatje did was to make contact 
with sympathisers to his cause, especially with those 
whom he had met during his earlier stay in England. At a 
gathering with some of them in the house of one of his old 
friends, Georgiana Solomon, it was decided to ask the 
Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, to meet with the 
South African delegation. 

Bad news was that once again Plaatje was faced with a 
shortage of money. So serious was his situation that in a 
letter to Chief W.Z. Fenyang he wrote that he was 
‘penniless’ and that unless matters improved he was 
‘beginning to tremble that the deputation will soon be 
disgraced - after which we will NEVER AGAIN manage 
the Boer. We have to strike out now or never’. Fortu- 
nately, there was a lot of interest in Plaatje’s mission, 
most notably? from black people in London as well as 
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from the Brotherhood movement, which had been so good 
to him in the past. 

But, despite his problems, Plaatje did not spare him- 
self in carrying his message from one meeting to another. 
The best attended was undoubtedly at a place called 
Sunderland-on-Weir which attracted a crowd of over 
4 000 people! Soon, however, the strain of this non-stop 
activity was beginning to tell on him, causing those who 
knew him to remark that he was pushing himself too 
hard. The only breaks he allowed himself during these 
very busy times were the odd weekends spent with 
friends or attending orchestral concerts in London. 

The eagerly awaited meeting with the Prime Minister 
took place in a room in the Houses of Parliament in 
November 1919. The delegates started off by displaying 
some of the passes black people were forced to carry. This 
surprised him as he knew nothing about them. With his 
usual clever use of language, Plaatje gave him their side 
of the story. David Lloyd George so admired their presen- 
tation’ that he agreed to take up their case with General 
Smuts, who had then become Prime Minister of South 
Africa. True to his promise, he wrote to him informing 
him that he was deeply upset at the way in which 
Africans were being treated by his government. Although 
Smuts did not ignore the letter, in reality he did little 
about it. Thus, not even the British Prime Minister could 
do anything to change the state of affairs in South Africa. 

In spite of this set-back, Plaatje continued to push 
ahead with his work as strongly as ever. After producing 
a pamphlet entitled Some of the Legal Disabilities 
Suffered by the Native Population of the Union of South 
Africa and Imperial Responsibility, and a tiring lecture 
tour of Scotland in December 1919, he returned to 
London for a well-earned rest. 

But then it was back to work, with much of his time 
now being given over to the Brotherhood. He had already 
translated their Fellowship Hymn book into a number of 
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African languages. His intention was to have them 
published, hopefully in order to raise enough money to 
pay for a trip to the United States of America, which he 
had been thinking of doing for quite some while. 
However, this was not to be as easy as expected, for the 
South African government refused to issue him with a 
passport. They were clearly scared that he might turn 
American opinion against them and their ‘native policy’. 
So he remained in London, still virtually penniless, but 
even more determined than ever to cross the Atlantic’. 

Then, as was typical of him, Plaatje found a way 
around the problem: Canada did not require a passport 
from visitors, and, as it was next to the United States, it 
would probably be less difficult to get in from the 
Canadian side than from the more distant London. 

Having managed to obtain funding for his journey, he 
departed from the seaport of Liverpool on 22 October 
1920, on his way to Quebec in Canada. He travelled 
alone, with most of his colleagues already having 
returned home. With him, however, he had copies of his 
published works, such as Native Life in South Africa, 
from the sale of which he expected to support himself 
over the coming months. Also in his luggage was the 
manuscript of a novel entitled Mhudi, which was to 
confirm® his position as an outstanding writer when it 
was finally published years later. 


Glossary 


happy - satisfied, content 

attitude - approach 

notably - importantly 

presentation - the way in which a case is put forward 
Atlantic - the ocean between England and America 
confirm - to support (the view) 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Canada and the 
United states 


The weather during his passage to Canada was damp 
and gloomy. Plaatje was thus quite relieved when the 
ship at last arrived in the port of Quebec. The local 
branch of the Brotherhood movement had contacted 
someone it knew to meet him. Unfortunately, there was 
some mix-up and they missed each other. This was not 
serious, as Plaatje had no trouble in making his own way 
to Montreal, where he was to stay for a couple of weeks 
before moving on to Toronto. In both cities he was well 
treated by the Canadian Brotherhood Federation, which 
also organised a number of lecturing engagements! for 
him. He consistently? touched the hearts of his audi- 
ences, especially when he described the miserable 
conditions under which Africans back home were forced 
to exist. All of this was well and good, but what he really 
wanted, of course, was to be allowed over the border into 
the United States of America. Finally, with the assistance 
of the Canadian Brotherhood, he was able to obtain a 
passport, and in January 1920 made his way to Buffalo in 
the state of New York. Here he was the guest of an ex- 
South African who had settled in the city. Although he 
had been invited to give only one lecture in Buffalo, it 
proved to be so popular that he was forced to deliver it a 
number of times. 

After that he moved on to New York city and the real 
start to his tour. His plan was simple: to speak up for his 
people and to obtain funds for the Brotherhood movement 
in South Africa. He did well with the first but had little 
success with the second. 
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One man with whom Plaatje linked up?, and together 
with whom he was the joint speaker on a number of 
occasions, was Marcus Garvey. He was an immigrant 
from the West Indies and the founder of an immensely 
strong movement called the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association (UNIA). Its aim was to unify black 
people worldwide, and even had its own newspaper called 
Negro World. Possibly Plaatje and Garvey’s greatest 
shared success was in filling a hall in New York with a 
capacity crowd of well over five thousand people - not 
once, but on more than one occasion! Plaatje continued 
his relationship with Garvey for quite some while, 
possibly in the hope of benefiting from their association. 
But, sadly, this was not to be for, although UNIA 
audiences were generally enthusiastic, the money they 
gave was disappointing, being far less than what Plaatje 
had expected. 

He did manage, however, to raise at least some money 
by selling copies of Native Life in South Africa and his 
book of Setswana proverbs. He also wrote and printed a 
number of pamphlets, which he then offered for sale. The 
most successful was The Mote and the Beam, which dealt 
with the sexual relationships between blacks and whites 
in South Africa. Total sales apparently numbered close on 
20 000 copies! 

In a letter to Garvey’s Negro World Plaatje once again 
stated that his major mission in life was to work for the 
‘black millions who lie so helplessly at the mercy of the 
South African Boers’. His continued repetition of state- 
ments like this one resulted in many invitations to speak 
to interested parties throughout the country. 

It was probably while in the state of Michigan, that he 
was given the heart-breaking news of the death of his 
daughter, Olive, who we know was the apple of his eye®. 
This was in July 1921. She had been studying to be a 
nurse at a training college in Natal when she was taken 
so ill that it was decided to send her home. She was on a 
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platform of the Bloemfontein railway station when her 
condition worsened. It was here that she died. What 
proved to be most hurtful for Plaatjie was that he could 
not attend her funeral, for the price of a ticket to South 
Africa was way beyond his limited means. Instead, hav- 
ing little other choice, he continued to give lectures in one 
major city after another: following on Detroit, Chicago 
and Boston - which was struck by a blizzard® while he 
was there - he returned to Washington, then moved on to 
Baltimore, and then Philadelphia, where he stayed with 
a certain Rev. Johnson. Here he was given a 35 mm film 
projector, which he was later to use widely back home for 
showing educational films to the black community. His 
return to New York in 1922 was followed by ill health that 
kept him in bed for well over a month. 

Not really having achieved what he set out to do, 
Plaatje’s intention was to leave the United States by May 
1922. But his return was delayed when he was awarded a 
sum of money to visit a few southern states of America. 
One condition of the grant was that he should call on the 
Tuskegee Institute, an educational centre for Negro 
people. From here he later received a few films illustrat- 
ing black achievement in the USA. These were to form 
the backbone’ of the shows he would one day put on for 
his people at home. 

His final lecture, given in Chicago, was entitled ‘Native 
Conditions in South Africa’. Interestingly, among the 
crowd there to listen to him was Alfred Xuma, a medical 
student, and future president-general of the African 
National Congress. 

Plaatje was back in England in late 1922. His idea was 
to remain for as long as it took to raise enough money to 
print the Brotherhood Hymn books he had translated 
into various African languages. Nothing came of this, 
causing him to remark that, ‘The task of translating the 
metres into African was child’s play compared with the 
job of finding the money’. Two further difficulties were, 
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first, that British customs officials had refused to release 
the films he had been given in America and, second, the 
news that his wife, Elizabeth, was now (quite under- 
standably) highly upset at his long absence. An addition- 
al problem was that he could not find a publisher for his 
novel, Mhudi. Despite all of this, he was to remain in 
England for close on another two years! 

In about August of 1923 he was offered a job in 
London, which promised to pay enough for his return fare 
to South Africa. A certain Mr Lattimore, whom Plaatje 
had previously met, owned a film dealing with wild 
animals in Africa. He wanted to show this for profit®. 
Plaatje’s job was to write a short play which could be 
performed during the interval. This duly took place, but 
Plaatje’s play did not win much approval, while the film 
itself made little money. An interesting sidelight is that, a 
while later, Plaatje recorded a number of hymns on 
gramophone records. One of those he sang was °“Nkosi 
Sikelele Afrika’! . 

He departed from England in October 1923. Sadly, he 
had little of positive value to show for the five years he 
had been away. 


Glossary 


engagements - arrangements made in advance 
consistently - regularly/most of the time 

linked up - to join up with 

expected - hoped for 

the apple of his eye - his favourite/the person he liked best 
blizzard - a very bad snowstorm 

backbone - the main part 

profit - (for) money 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Home Again 


As with his previous homecoming from overseas, this one 
was again spoiled for Plaatje by a number of concerns. 
After docking at Cape Town, he had been unable to pay 
the shipping line the money he owed it for his trip. 
Thankfully, the company did not insist on immediate 
payment. Then, too, he had to leave his films behind, as 
he could not afford the customs duty on them. 

Back in Kimberley, matters were even worse. Not only 
had his printing press - which, as we know, had been 
transported! to his house for safekeeping - been sold, but 
also the house itself! In the absence of an income, 
Elizabeth had probably been forced to do this in order to 
keep her family alive. Even most of their furniture had 
gone the same way. The money Elizabeth raised was, 
however, soon used up, so she had no choice but to start 
buying necessities” on credit. All of this led Plaatje 
sorrowfully to remark that his ‘children were living on 
next to nothing’ and that he seemed to owe everyone 
money, including ‘grocers, butchers and cloth dealers’. To 
cap it all, Elizabeth’s eyes had started to give her trouble; 
and, not unexpectedly, there had been no money for her to 
have them properly attended to. Clearly, then, this was 
far from a happy time in Plaatje’s life. 

On a less personal note, he was upset to discover that 
his Brotherhood organisation seemed to be falling apart, 
and that he would no longer have much say in the 
running of its business affairs. This was quite simply 
because control had passed into the hands of whites. 
Even more worrying was that the same thing was 
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happening on a national scale: whereas before black 
people like himself had been the leaders in the fight 
against oppression, it was now whites, such as ministers 
of religion, who had taken over the campaign. This was of 
real concern to Plaatje. 

Even worse for blacks was the Native Affairs Act of 
1920, for it established an all white Native Affairs 
Commission whose job it was to look after the rights of 
the African population. Admittedly, there was provision® 
for a ‘Native Conference’ which would make recommen- 
dations to government on matters affecting the black 
community. What Plaatje found troubling, though, was 
that the delegates to the Conference, although made up 
of black leadership, would all be chosen by the govern- 
ment, which would clearly select only those people well 
disposed to it. The Conference could never, therefore, 
become truly representative of black opinion. Plaatje saw 
through what the government was up to, and was later 
very disappointed that neither the black-controlled 
newspapers, nor the African National Congress (named 
as such in 1923) was doing anything near enough to 
oppose moves of this kind. 

At the beginning of 1924 Plaatje, together with 
Elizabeth, travelled to Cape Town. His reason for going 
was twofold: one, to retrieve his films and, the other, to 
pay the amount outstanding‘ on his passenger liner 
ticket. True to form, once Elizabeth had returned to 
Kimberley, Plaatje stayed on in the city, slipping back 
into his old role of opposing all laws which threatened the 
rights of black people. But there was nothing he could do 
to prevent the election victory of General Hertzog’s 
Afrikaner Nationalist Party. It defeated General Smuts’s 
South African Party and, by joining forces with the 
Labour Party, became the new government. Plaatje now 
fully expected Hertzog to carry even further his policy of 
separating the races, as well as removing blacks from the 
Cape voters’ roll. 
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Meanwhile, Plaatje was still trying to raise enough 
money to restart his newspaper Tsala ea Batho. He even 
appealed to Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the mining 
magnate’, whom he knew well, for assistance. Unfortun- 
ately, the Chamber of Mines already had its own, 
successful paper named Umteteli wa Bantu, and wasn’t 
prepared to help in starting up another in opposition to 
itself. 

It was round about now that Plaatje began to realise 
more fully that he was no longer the public figure he used 
to be and that whatever influence he once had was 
rapidly starting to disappear. But the old spirit was still 
there and, instead of sitting back doing nothing, he once 
more set out on his travels. This time he took with him 
his projector and the films he had brought back with him 
from the United States. This became known as ‘Mr 
Plaatje’s bioscope”. 

His reason for showing the films was partly for their 
entertainment value, but more importantly to illustrate 
how black people in the rest of the world were dealing 
with their problems. He hoped this would inspire local 
communities to do likewise. To publicise his show he 
would print and distribute advertising pamphlets, or 
place notices in newspapers. One of these was headed ‘Sol 
Plaatje’s Travelogues and Coloured American Bioscope, 
direct from Chicago, Ill, U.S.A.’ followed by ‘First class 
animated pictures of The Royal Family, London crowds, 
Canadian, West Indian and American scenes. Also 
BOOKER WASHINGTON’S GREAT SCHOOL in 
Alabama, with thousands of TUSKEGEE STUDENTS 
at Work and Drills, African and Foreign Sceneries. Great 
success in Pretoria, the O.F.S. and the Rand and East 
London.’ The admission fee was nine pence, but one 
shilling for reserved seats! Finally, it was announced that 
Plaatje himself would be both projectionist’ and lecturer. 

The film evenings went down well enough in country 
districts, but were not as popular in some of the cities he 
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visited. Nevertheless, Plaatje earned enough to keep him 
going from place to place, studying the effects of unjust 
laws on the lives of ordinary black people. He did not like 
what he saw, leading him to conclude that the ‘lot of the 
South African Native is not enviable’. 

Despite what was already an unequal struggle, Plaatje 
bravely continued to voice his opposition to any legis- 
lation® which could further limit the few rights remaining 
to the African community. But he had little success. And 
so, while not completely neglecting what he considered to 
be his duty to his people, he started turning his attention 
to other matters of interest to him. 


Glossary 


transported - taken to 

necessities - the things one needs e.g. food, clothing etc. 

provision - something made available 

outstanding - money still owing on something 

magnate - someone of great power (in a particular 
industry) 

bioscope - cinema/the movies 

projectionist - one whose job it is to show films 

legislation - laws 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Mainly *Mhudi’ 


To the end of his days Plaatje remained deeply religious. 
The result was his belief that people should behave 
properly at all times in life. Unsurprisingly, then, in 1927 
he became associated with the Independent Order of True 
Templars (IOTT). This was an organisation opposed to 
the misuse of alcohol. He joined mainly because he had 
become concerned by the high rate of alcoholism in the 
black community, and was determined to do all he could 
to halt its increase. Perhaps another factor was because 
two of his children, Halley, but more particularly ‘Sainty’, 
had become quite heavy drinkers. Being a teetotaller! 
himself, Plaatje found this very upsetting. 

IOTT was a multiracial body. This greatly pleased 
Plaatje as he had always dreamed of a racially colour- 
blind South Africa where whites and blacks would be 
equal in all respects. He felt that if this could work for 
IOTT, then there was no reason why it should not also do 
so for the country as a whole. He never, of course, lived to 
see his vision become a reality, for that was only to 
happen close on seventy years into the future when the 
first truly democratic elections took place in South Africa 
in 1994. 

But back in 1929 there was another election: again the 
Nationalist Party won, this time with an even bigger 
majority than before. Plaatje knew this would, without 
doubt, result in a worsening of the African’s lot. He must 
have felt that he should do something about the situation 
but, sad to say, he again had to face up to the fact that he 
was no longer the force he used to be among his people. 
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Instead, he turned to the other love of his life, namely, 
the Setswana language and its literature. As already 
pointed out, at this stage in its history Setswana had no 
generally accepted form of spelling, and few published 
works. Plaatje now made it his task, first, to formalise its 
spelling, according to his way of thinking - but with no 
great success; and, second, to produce books in Setswana. 
He worked hard at this, and towards the end of the 1920s 
had already translated a number of Shakespeare’s plays 
into the Tswana language. The first of these to be pub- 
lished was Diphosho-phosho, a translation of A Comedy of 
Errors. It has the distinction of being the first of Shake- 
speare’s plays to appear in translated form in any of the 
African languages, and was highly regarded by experts. 
The only other of his translations of Shakespeare’s plays 
ever to find its way into print was Dintshontsho Tsa Bo- 
Juliuse Kesare (Julius Caesar). He also worked on other 
projects, but little of these survive. 

Despite all his efforts, he had still not found a publish- 
er for his novel, Mhudi, which he had finished in London, 
in about 1917. It was only in September 1930 that it saw 
the light of day, the publisher being the Cape-based 
Lovedale Press. It is almost certainly the first published 
novel in English to have been written by a South African 
black person. 

Plaatje touchingly? dedicated Mhudi to his late daugh- 
ter, his ‘beloved Olive’. In a Preface dated August 1930 he 
gives two reasons for having written the book: first, ‘to in- 
terpret to the reading public, one phase of the back of the 
Native mind’ and, second, ‘with the readers’ money to col- 
lect and print (for Bantu Schools) Sechuana folk-tales’. 

Part history, part romance, Mhudi can be read on a 
number of levels. At its simplest it tells an exciting story. 
Beyond that, though, it also deals with various other 
themes. 

The opening sentence of the novel sets the scene: ‘Two 
centuries ago the Bechuana tribes inhabited the 
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extensive areas between Central Transvaal and the 
Kalahari Desert’. They lived a simple yet self-sufficient 
existence. One of the tribes was the Barolong, whose 
capital city was Kunana. A few sentences later the 
historical time of the novel is given: ‘Upon these peaceful 
regions over one hundred years ago there descended one 
Mzilikazi, king of a ferocious tribe called the Matabele’. 
He gradually took control of the region, even demanding 
that the Barolong pay taxes to him. Until, one day, Chief 
Tauana, head of this tribe, ordered that two of Mzilikazi’s 
recently arrived tax collectors should be put to death. The 
Matabele’s response was both quick and deadly. They 
descended upon Kunana, wiping it out, as well as 
mercilessly killing many of its men, women and children. 
One who escaped was a man named Ra-Thaga who 
‘travelled nearly two months without meeting a single 
soul’. Another was Mhudi, a young woman who had also 
fled after her whole family had been massacred? by the 
Matabele. They came across each other in the veld after 
she had been threatened by a lion, which they later drove 
away while it was feasting on the meat of an eland. That, 
in the words of the novel, is ‘how our hero and heroine 
met and became man and wife.’ 

Meanwhile, those who had fled from Kunana, came to- 
gether in Thaba Nchu, where other Barolong also lived. 
Here they prospered. After various adventures, Ra-Thaga 
and Mhudi, together with the children they’d by now had, 
decided to join them. They were welcomed back with great 
joy. Later, many Boer families came to live close by. To- 
gether with the Barolong, they decided to teach Mzilikazi 
a lesson. Their combined forces, known as the Allies, even- 
tually defeated the Matabele, sending them far north- 
wards where they later settled. Historically, this battle 
took place in November 1837. The book ends with Mhudi 
and Ra-Thaga even more united in love than before. 

Interestingly, almost throughout the novel, the female 
characters are revealed in a better light than the male 
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characters. For example, as Mhudi points out, it is men 
who ‘constantly wage war’. Furthermore, she angrily tells 
Ra-Thaga, it is they who are responsible for ‘massacring 
whole generations of innocent men, women and children’ 
during times of war. There can be ‘no excuse’ for this, she 
says. On the other hand, Ra-Thaga maintains the old 
belief that ‘might is right’, as do most of the other men in 
the novel. It is only at the very end, however, that he 
changes his mind and promises that he will no longer 
have ears ‘for the call of war’ but instead will listen to the 
‘call of your voice - Mhudi’. What point is Plaatje trying to 
make? Perhaps, that the time has come for all men - not 
just Ra-Thaga - to start listening to women. This is 
because they seem to represent the voice of reason in a 
world dominated* by men and the cruelty of war. So, it 
appears that, unless men are prepared to change, there is 
little chance of wars ending. It is no surprise, then, that 
Plaatje gives his novel the name of its main female 
character. Mhudi fully deserves the honour for she is, 
after all, a much better person - and certainly a far more 
reasonable one - than any of the men in it! 

This is a slightly simplified account of one of the 
themes in the novel. To discuss them all is beyond the 
scope of this book. What really matters, though, is that 
the novel, Mhudi, has lasted up to today, and will 
probably still go on being read for many years to come. 


GLOSSARY 


teetotaller - one who does not drink alcohol at all 
touchingly - causing a feeling of pity/very moving 
massacred - killed, usually in large numbers 
dominated - to have command or control over 
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Chapter Sixteen 
Plaatje’s Legacy’ 


Apart from his own writing, Plaatje continued to defend 
the rights of his people to the day he died. In 1931, 
though, for the first time in many years, he was back 
doing the job he had always enjoyed - being involved in 
editing a newspaper. It was Our Heritage, the official 
organ of the IOTT, which he had first joined, as we’ve 
seen, in 1927. 

He also never lost his love for travel and, in 1931, 
visited the Belgian Congo and, on the way back, 
Rhodesia. He returned home to hear of the collapse of 
Our Heritage, which he had hoped to build up as a 
newspaper. He was then invited to edit Bantu World in 
Johannesburg, but turned it down as he did not want to 
leave Kimberley, where he was still highly thought of. 

Although not a well man at this stage, he nevertheless 
continued to look after the interests of his local 
community, especially in matters of education, unemploy- 
ment, and unfair labour practices. As well as this, he was 
always on the look-out for any threat to remove black 
people from the Cape voters’ role. 

Midway through 1932 he travelled to Johannesburg, 
where he hoped to find a publisher for some of his books. 
While there, he took ill and died of pneumonia on 19 June 
1932. 

A large group of mourners attended his funeral in 
Kimberley a few days’ later. Possibly the truest words 
ever spoken of Sol T. Plaatje were those by Rev. Z. 
Mahabane, who led the service, when he said: 
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‘He lived not for himself, but for others, and ultimately 

laid down his life on the altar of national interests.’ 

Certainly there is this, but what should not be for- 
gotten are his writings, such as The Boer War Diary of Sol 
T. Plaatje (now called The Siege of Mafeking), Native Life 
in South Africa and Mhudi, for these, as much as 
anything else, undoubtedly form an important part of 
Plaatje’s legacy to the nation. 

All of this finds an echo in the words of Vere Stent, 
Plaatje’s long-time friend, which appeared in The Star 
newspaper at the time of his death: 

‘Rest in peace, Sol Plaatje. There are some of us who 

will not forget you, and the seeds which you have sown, 

so few, upon such stony ground, may yet bear fruit a 

hundredfold.’ 


Glossary 


1. legacy - something of value a person leaves behind for the 
benefit of future generations 
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man of many talents, Sol T. Plaatje is one 
Ae South Africa’s most important men. 

Although he devoted much of his life to 
fighting for the political rights of his people, he 
will also be remembered as a journalist, a news- 
paper editor and the author of a number of out- 
‘standing works. One of these is Mhudi, generally 
accepted as the first published novel in English by 
a black South African. Plaatje was born on a farm 
in the Orange Free State in 1876 and attended a 
mission school up to the end of Std 3. This was 
followed by a number of jobs, after which he 
became actively involved in the ‘struggle’ which 
led to his becoming first secretary of the African 


National Congress (1912), and to further service in . 


both England (twice) and the United States of 
America. He died in 1932, having spent his last 
years in the cause of the Tswana language and its 


literature. 
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